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7 he  silver  treasure-trove  of  Hildesheim  was  discovered  by 
a fortunate  chance  on  October  17th , 1868 , by  soldiers  of 
the  Hildesheim  garrison,  who  were  occupied  at  the  time  in 
the  erection  of  rifle-ranges  on  the  southwest  slope  of  the 
Galgenberg.  As  the  ground  had  been  previously  purchased 
by  the  Tenth  Army  Corps  to  form  shooting-ranges  for  the 
Third  Hanoverian  Regiment  of  Infantry  (No.  79),  the  trea- 
sure was  definitely  ceded  on  September  17th,  1869,  by  a 
royal  decree  of  Ring  William,  to  the  care  of  the  Royal 
Museum  in  Berlin. 

The  treasure  was  found  buried  carefully  packed  in  the 
earth,  and,  what  is  still  more  curious,  in  an  open  field, 
where  not  even  legend  would  suggest  its  discovery.  The 
inscriptions  and  weights  with  which  single  specimens  are 
marked  show  that  they  date  from  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
the  treasure  was  brought  into  Germany  during  one  of  the 
Roman  campaigns,  and  there  is  ground  for  the  supposition 
that  the  objects  represent  the  metal  table-ware  of  a Roman 
general  — possibly  that  of  Varus. 

Professor  Prell  has  carried  out  this  idea  in  a poetical 
manner  in  a frescoe  in  the  town- hall  of  Hildesheim, 
which  represents  Arminius,  on  his  victorious  return,  handing 
over  his  captured  treasure  to  the  priests  in  the  sacred  grove. 

For  nearly  two  thousand  years,  therefore,  the  treasure 
remained  in  the  ground,  till  Clio  at  last  turned  another 
page  of  her  history,  and  in  inscribing  thereon  a new  German 
empire,  presented  it  at  its  birth  with  this  valuable  collection 
of  trinkets.  Exact  copies  of  the  various  objects  constituting 
this  valuable  find  were  also  made  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Province  of  Hanover,  where  the  originals  were  found, 
to  form  a gift  of  honour  for  the  German  Crown  Prince 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  on  June  6th , 1905. 

Excellent  copies  of  this  unrivalled  treasure-trove  are 
always  kept  in  stock,  and  full  price-lists  of  the  imitations, 
manufactured  by  the  precipitation  process,  will  be  sent  on 
demand. 

TH.  BLUME,  GOLDSMITH,  HILDESHEIM. 
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October  17lh>  1868,  while  erecting  shooting-ranges, 
a number  of  silver  table-vessels  were  discovered  by 
Ptf  soldiers  on  the  Galgenberg,  a mountain  which  rises 
gracefully  above  the  town  of  Hildesheim.  In  ancient  times 
formed  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Ostphalia,  and  the  town 
still  lies  on  the  ancient  Roman  road  which  the  conquerors 
used  on  their  victorious  campaigns.  The  treasure  had  been 
hidden  in  the  ground  with  the  various  objects  placed  up- 
right next  to  one  another,  and  the  smaller  articles  carefully 
packed  inside  the  larger. 

The  corrosive  action  of  the  weather  had  partly  trans- 
muted the  precious  metal  into  horn-silver  or  its  chloride, 
and  the  soldering  had  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  handles, 
feet,  and  fittings  lay  together  in  great  confusion.  On  removal 
of  the  layer  of  black  horn-silver  the  treasure  was  found  to 
consist  of  valuable  antique  vessels  of  surpassingly  delicate 
and  beautiful  workmanship.  Some  of  these,  including  the 
Minerva  and  Hercules  bowls,  the  bowls  with  mask-decorations, 
and  the  cratera,  at  once  sprang  into  world-wide  notoriety, 
while  the  others  were  less  appreciated  and  the  fragmentary 
specimens  were  entirely  ignored. 

Not  till  the  year  1895  did  the  treasure-trove  of  Bos- 
coreale  near  Pompeii  bring  about  a proper  appreciation  of 
the  Hildesheim  treasure,  and  cause  its  complete  restoration. 

The  Boscoreale  excavations  laid  bare  a country-house 
which  had  been  buried  at  the  same  time  as  the  town  of 
Pompeii.  The  entire  silver  service  of  the  original  owner 
of  the  house  was  found  undamaged,  and  enabled  some  know- 
ledge to  be  obtained  of  the  nature  of  the  table-ware  of  an 
ancient  Roman  household.  Herewith  attention  was  once 
more  directed  to  the  Hildesheim  treasure,  whereby  a com- 
parison showed  that  these  were  greatly  superior  to  the  ob- 
jects found  at  Boscoreale,  both  in  artistic  value  and  in  the 
delicacy  and  tastefulness  of  their  workmanship. 
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It  was  now  observed  that  fragments  were  wanting  to 
many  of  the  pieces.  A careful  examination,  however,  of 
the  traces  of  soldering-matter  and  of  the  weights  with  which 
the  vessels  were  marked,  enabled  the  neglected  broken 
specimens  and  separate  fragments  to  be  utilised,  and  each 
piece  was  restored  to  its  original  form.  This  was  a work 
of  years,  and  demanded  all  the  technical  skill  of  two  clever 
workmen.  The  objects  thus  restored  now  formed  an  almost 
complete  set  of  antique  table-silver,  a few  vessels  only  being 
wanting. 

The  Romans  of  the  early  Empire,  to  which  both  dis- 
coveries belong,  were  wont  to  take  their  meals  in  the  ''tri- 
clinium”, or  dining-hall.  The  table  was  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  couches,  each  large  enough  to  accomodate  three 
persons,  the  fourth  side  being  left  free  for  serving  the  dish- 
es. The  number  3 ruled  both  the  Roman’s  house  and 
the  Roman’s  meals:  "Tres  faciunt  collegium”. 

The  company  at  the  table  might  hardly  be  less  in 
number  than  that  of  the  Graces  or  more  than  that  of  the 
Muses.  Even  the  courses  were  ruled  by  the  number  3. 
An  entree  of  eggs  was  usually  followed  by  three  courses, 
of  which  the  last  consisted  of  fruit;  and  "ab  ova  usque  ad 
mala”  (Horace  Sat.  I,  3,  6)  signified  that  a full  meal  had 
been  partaken  of. 

Even  the  dishes  of  the  travelling  Roman  consisted, 
besides  the  drinking-vessels,  of  three  sets  of  three  platters,  a 
bowl  for  eggs  and  fruit,  the  dishes  in  which  the  food  was 
served,  the  table  itself,  and  vessels  for  lighting  it. 

According  to  custom  the  meal  was  taken  in  a reclining 
position,  the  guests  pressing  the  plates,  which  were  filled 
and  handed  by  servants,  with  one  hand  lightly  against  the 
breast.  The  antique  plates  were  consequently  given  a sui- 
table shape,  being  long  and  narrow,  with  handles  on  the 
shorter  sides,  they  were  of  a noble  simplicity,  without  projections, 
and  ornamented  only  in  bas-relief.  Round,  deep  vessels 
with  a firm  handle  were  used  for  sauces  and  liquid  food; 
small  bowls  like  salt-cellars  served  to  hold  spices:  more 
solid  food  was  served  in  dishes  and  plates;  and  as 
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the  food  was  carried  to  the  mouth  with  the  fingers,  water- 
jugs  and  finger-bowls,  into  which  the  hand  could  be 
dipped,  formed  a necessary  part  of  an  antique  table-service. 

Just  as  the  simple  decoration  of  the  platters  was  sub- 
ordinated to  a demand  for  plainness  and  appropriateness 
in  form,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a richness  of  embellishment 
and  a leaning  towards  extreme  artistic  adornment  becomes 
apparent  in  the  drinking-vessels,  so  that  goblets  and  bowls 
of  perfect  beauty  and  of  high  artistic  value  were  produced. 

The  tone  of  the  decorations  of  these  vessels  was  appro- 
priate to  the  the  fine  old  vintages  they  were  destined  to  con- 
tain, and  the  owner  found  a truly  aesthetic  pleasure  in  the 
mere  act  of  drinking  from  them. 

The  treasure-trove  of  Hildesheim,  as  it  exists  to-day,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  almost  complete  service  of  a Roman 
triclinium.  It  includes:  a folding  table,  a candelabrum,  a 
small  tripod,  plates,  dishes,  bowls,  small  bowls  for  herbs, 
etc.,  salvers,  an  egg-bowl,  ladles,  goblets,  water-jugs,  finger- 
bowls,  and  drinking-cups.  The  absence  of  spoons  does 
not  necessarily  imply  their  loss,  as  the  use  of  these  instru- 
ments in  ancient  times  was  not  general,  and  depended  on 
the  personal  taste  of  the  individual. 

The  magnificent  Minerva  bowl,  the  most  important 
object  of  all  the  collection,  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  piece 
of  antique  silver-work  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  ancient  times.  In  this  specimen  of  Graeco-Roman  art 
we  see  how  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  was  once  more  awa-  pag.  23. 
kened  by  the  vigorous  development  of  Roman  rule,  and 
produced  that  last  glorious  period  of  classic  art  which  is 
represented  for  us  by  this  beautiful  piece  of  silver  ware. 

Its  centre  represents  a relief  of  the  “Dea  Roma”,  vested 
as  Athene  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  beaten  out  from  the 
round  bottom  of  the  bowl,  and  rises  in  parts  to  three-quarters 
of  the  height  of  the  vessel. 

The  goddess  is  represented  seated  in  a rocky  land- 
scape, possibly  among  the  cliffs  of  some  sea-shore.  1 he 
greatest  beauty  of  this  lovely  figure  lies  in  its  flowing  lines, 
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in  the  weapons,  and  in  the  finished  perfection  of  the  dra- 
pery. The  head  is  covered  with  a helmet,  the  golden 
plumes  of  which  are  held  by  three  recumbent  sphinxes;  the 
aegis  hangs  turned  back  off  the  left  breast;  the  shield,  which 
is  embellished  with  the  Gorgon's  head,  rests  under  the  left 
arm.  The  long  robe  is  fastened  with  a girdle,  and  the 
mantle  falls  from  the  back  over  the  left  arm  almost  to  the 
feet  of  the  figure.  The  hooked  object  in  the  right  hand 
has  not  yet  been  explained,  but  probably  bears  some  refer- 
ence to  marine  warfare.  The  owl  of  the  goddess  is  re- 
presented seated  opposite  to  her  on  a garlanded  point  of 
rock. 

The  broad  ring  forming  the  inner  margin  of  the  bowl 
is  covered  with  a handsome  gold  ornamentation  of  palm- 
leaves,  surrounded  by  heart-shaped  devices,  and  is  bordered 
on  the  inside  by  a circlet  of  beads.  A wreath  of  leaves 
in  relief  arranged  in  a cup-shaped  manner  embellishes  the 
outside.  The  low,  flat  foot  is  adorned  with  small  leaves 
in  gold,  pointing  downwards.  The  handles  form  a ring, 
on  which  the  plate  for  grasping  the  vessel  rests  horizontally. 

Although  the  Hercules  bowl  is  smaller  and  less  richly 
Pas-24-  embellished,  it  yet  rivals  that  of  the  Dea  Roma  in  the 
perfection  of  its  art.  The  bust  is  embossed  to  a great 
height,  the  chasing  is  artistic,  and  the  head  of  Hercules  is 
treated  in  so  plastic  a manner  and  is  so  astonishingly 
lifelike  that  we  can  fancy  we  see  before  us  the  embossed 
silver  child-portrait  of  the  renowned  actor  Quintus  Roscius 
Gallus  in  the  guise  of  the  youthful  Hercules  strangling 
the  snakes,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  having  been 
executed  by  Pasiteles.  The  conception  of  this  work  was 
suggested  at  the  time  to  the  artist  by  an  incident  of  Roscius’ 
childhood,  the  sleeping  boy  being  found  with  a snake 
wound  round  his  body.  The  valiant  youth  has  already 
squeezed  the  life  out  of  one  reptile  in  the  firm  grip  of 
his  right  hand,  while  he  regards  the  still  living  one  in  his 
left  with  expectant  delight.  Round  the  central  figure  runs 
an  engraved  golden  border,  embellished  with  leaf-work  and 
small  figures  of  animals. 
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Two  other  bowls  are  without  any  decoration,  except  Pag.  25. 
for  the  silver  busts  of  Cybele  and  her  favourite  Atys.  These 
figures,  although  in  high  relief,  are  embossed  to  a less 
extent  than  those  just  mentioned.  The  bust  of  Cybele,  the 
"Magna  Mater”,  represents  her  as  a powerfully  built  and 
mature  divinity.  On  her  head  is  the  mural  crown  from 
which  she  was  also  known  as  the  "Mater  Turrita  , and  No.  4. 
which  is  either  the  symbol  of  the  Earth  Mother  — at  once 
the  foundress  and  patron  divinity  of  cities  and  their  inhabi- 
tants — or  else  bears  reference  to  the  Phrygian  legend, 
according  to  which  Cybele  raised  with  her  head  the  walls 
of  the  castle  in  which  the  bride  of  her  favourite  Atys  had 
been  confined.  A fibula  holds  together  the  drapery  of 
the  goddess  on  the  right  shoulder,  leaving  the  arm  bare; 
on  the  left  shoulder  the  tunic  is  covered  by  a mantle,  be- 
hind which  half  of  the  tympanum,  which  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  cult  of  Cybele,  can  be  seen  in  low  relief. 

The  head  of  Atys,  who  is  represented  as  a strong,  No.  3. 
handsome  young  man,  is  covered  by  a Phrygian  cap, 
embellished  with  stars;  the  neck  is  encircled  by  a golden 
necklace  of  twisted  wire;  while  the  two  horns  of  the  moon 
rise  in  gentle  relief  behind  the  shoulders. 

The  moon  and  the  stars  in  this  figure  must  be  con- 
sidered symbolical,  the  "Great  Mother”  having  presented  her 
favourite  with  the  "starry  cap”  and  made  him  lord  of  the 
months  and  seasons. 

The  beautiful  embellishments  of  these  four  bowls 
would  seem  to  lend  them  the  character  of  state  pieces. 

But  in  them  we  see  drinking-vessels  which  the  best  and 
most  refined  Roman  taste  could  alone  have  produced.  If 
we  fill  one  of  these  bowls  with  claret  and  water,  refraction 
will  make  the  figure  appear  to  the  drinker  to  come  to  the 
surface;  on  tipping  it  towards  the  lips,  the  head  of  the 
figure  rises  from  a ruby-red  ground,  and,  as  the  wine  is 
shaken,  lights  play  like  jewels  on  golden  and  silver  imagery. 

The  extent  to  which  the  free  spirit  of  Hellenism  had 
permeated  the  art  of  Rome  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the 
Minerva  bowl,  but  by  another  magnificent  specimen  inclu- 
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ded  in  the  Hildesheim  treasure  - a great  “cratera”,  or 
crater-shaped  cup,  the  ornamentation  of  which  shows  it  to 
date  from  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  before  Christ. 

This  mixing-vessel  consists  of  an  outer  decorated 
mantle  and  a plain  inner  cup.  The  ornamentation,  which 

Pag  26.  was  first  exhibited  in  the  art  of  Mycenae,  consists  of  plant- 
tendrils  rising  from  a pair  of  griffins  arranged  like  a coat 
of  arms  at  the  base  of  the  vessel,  and  is  shown  here  at 
the  height  of  its  development.  The  stems  of  a water-plant 
rise  from  between  the  heads  of  these  animals  and  between 
the  handles  of  the  bowl.  Their  natural  form  and  growth 
are  changed  in  a peculiar  but  consistent  manner;  the  wavy 
and  winding  tendrils  are  embellished  with  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, but  the  delicate  curves  of  their  tips  are  artistically 
prolonged  to  form  a number  of  involutions. 

Scattered  among  these  are  a number  of  little  marine 
animals,  fishes,  shrimps,  lobsters,  many-tentacled  cuttlefish, 
polyps,  and  mussels,  which  we  find  among  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  romping  through  the  creeping  tendrils.  The 
griffins,  too,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are  transformed  by 
means  of  their  jagged,  leaf-shaped  appendages  to  legendary 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean. 

Among  the  tendrils,  however,  by  which  they  are 
lightly  holding,  cupids  with  trident  and  hook  are  merrily 
hunting  the  animals  - a conception  of  pure  Hellenistic  charm. 
The  whole  motif  is  due  to  the  use  to  which  the  vessel 
was  put,  for  in  ancient  times  it  was  the  custom  only  to 
drink  wine  diluted  with  water. 

Pag.  27.  A second  cratera,  in  the  form  of  an  enlarged  cantharos 
- the  cup-shaped  drinking-vessel  with  handles  so  commonly 
represented  as  an  attribute  of  Bacchus  — exhibits  in  the 
noble  simplicity  of  its  form  and  decoration  that  genuine  taste 
which  so  often  excites  our  admiration  in  Grecian  vases  of 
this  kind.  Although  of  beaten  metal,  the  outside  of  this 
cratera  is  quite  smooth.  Only  the  upper  part  of  the  bowl 
is  embellished  with  a delicate  and  charming  flat  design  in 
niello,  consisting  of  strings  of  long-shaped  beads,  hung  in 
graceful  curves  and  held  together  at  four  points  by  bows. 
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The  lower  part  of  the  bowl  is  similarly  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  leaves  pointing  upwards. 

Two  magnificent,  cantharos-shaped  cups  — known  Pag.  so. 
from  their  decorations  as  the  “Cups  with  ten  Masks”  — 
represent  the  acme  of  perfect  workmanship  in  relief,  and 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  known  objects  of  the  kind.  Its 
main  principle,  that  of  the  subordination  of  the  less  impor- 
tant among  the  chief  figures  by  means  of  lower  embossing, 
is  here  most  strictly  adhered  to;  in  these  vessels  every 
grade  of  embossing,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  relief, 
is  to  be  seen. 

Most  prominent  of  all  are  the  masks  of  gods  in  the 
upper  row,  which  rest  upon  an  altar-like  wall.  Less  highly 
relieved  are  the  masks  and  heads  in  the  lower  row,  repre- 
senting dramatic  poetry;  then  follow  sacrificial  objects  and 
trees;  and  finally  skins  of  animals,  waving  ribbons  and  the 
leaves  of  the  branches.  The  wall  which  forms  the  back- 
ground is  quite  flat,  the  grooving  is  engraved,  and  only 
the  columns  and  the  garlands  with  which  they  are  hung 
are  in  relief. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  cups,  which  rest  upon  de- 
licate stands,  are  embellished  with  rushes  and  acanthus- 
leaves  symmetrically  arranged,  and  rising  from  a wreath  of 
radical  leaves  at  the  base.  The  spaces  hereby  left  are  filled 
in  with  arabesques  and  fantastic  flowers,  and  with  represen- 
tations of  herons  swallowing  snakes  and  birds  catching  in- 
sects. Above  is  a beautiful  frieze  of  pictures,  in  which  the 
genius  of  the  artist  has  illustrated  the  primitive  history  of 
Rome  and  the  development  of  the  various  epochs  of  poesy 
by  the  delineation  of  ancient  Italic  deities  and  the  sacred 
feasts  with  which  the  seasons  were  ushered  in.  In  this 
manner  the  two  beautiful  cups  are  surrounded  as  it  were 
with  a wreath  of  poetic  fancy. 

The  cycle  begins  with  the  feast  of  spring  which  was  Pas- 2g- 
heralded  on  Feb.  15  th  by  the  Lupercalia,  and  was  cele- 
brated by  the  feast  of  the  Faunus  Lupercus  (Defender 
against  Wolves). 
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On  the  first  cup  we  see  the  Greek  god  Pan,  easily 
recognised  by  his  horns  and  animal  features.  As  the  patron 
of  herds,  he  received  every  month  from  the  shepherds  the 
sacrifice  of  a ram  or  a steer,  as  is  shown  by  the  bucranium 
with  headband  behind  the  mask.  Hanging  on  the  oak,  the 
tree  in  which  Pan  was  supposed  chiefly  to  dwell,  we  see 
the  shepherd’s  staff. 

The  mask  opposite  belongs  to  the  goddess  Pales,  tute- 
lary deity  of  shepherds  and  pasturage,  recognisable  by  the 
pointed  Satyr’s  ears,  the  pedum  and  shepherd’s  bag  — re- 
presenting the  sacrifice  of  the  shepherds  — and  by  the 
plane-tree  and  animal’s  skin,  the  shepherd’s  staff,  and  the 
syrinx  in  the  foreground.  Her  feast,  the  Palilia,  was  ce- 
lebrated on  Apr.  21st,  which  day  was  also  the  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  later  poets  honoured  her 
as  the  patron  deity  of  a city  which  at  one  time  consisted 
only  of  a square  (quadrata).  The  holly- oak  in  the  shade 
of  which  Pan  abode,  the  syrinx,  and  the  dog  dedicated  to 
Pales,  are  all  represented  on  the  vessel.  Everything  agrees 
with  the  poetical  description  of  the  palatine,  before  the  walls 
of  the  "Eternal  City”  were  built  by  Romulus.  Even  the 
four  surrounding  walls,  erected  by  Etruscan  builders,  and 
garlanded,  as  it  was  customary  during  the  Palilia,  are  re- 
presented with  historical  accuracy  on  both  of  these  cups.  The 
square  grooving  and  the  columnar  decoration  are  entirely 
Etruscan,  while  the  festive  garlands  with  which  the  wall  is 
hung  are  in  accordance  with  Roman  art. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  walls,  which  are  brought 
into  relief  by  gilding,  stands  Terminus,  the  god  of  boun- 
daries, all  four  figures  being  represented  as  hermae  to 
show  that  the  god  never  moved,  thus  keeping  guard 
over  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Roma  Quadrata,  beyond  which 
the  old  sanctuaries  were  not  to  be  found.  The  idea  of 
delineating  this  series  of  the  ancient  homes  of  worship 
surrounding  the  Palatine  seems  to  have  been  the  leading 
motif  of  the  frieze,  since  every  detail  bears  reference  to  the 
Palatine;  even  the  small  figures  rising  above  the  wall  on 
pedestals  — Romulus  with  the  spear,  which  he  once  cast  from  the 
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Aventine  to  the  Palatine,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the 
latter,  and  the  Muse  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Cytharodoeus. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  first  cup  we  find  the  feasts 
of  autumn  with  the  deities  Vertumnus  and  Pomona.  The 
Etruscan  god  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  bald  head, 
whose  strangely  arranged  beard  and  hair  drawn  out  in 
lines,  point,  like  the  art  and  religion  of  the  Etruscans,  to 
an  Oriental  origin.  After  a struggle  lasting  hundreds  of 
years,  the  Etruscans  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans 
which  for  political  reasons  forbade  the  inclusion  in  the 
Roman  national  worship  of  the  ancient  consort  of  Vertumnus, 
the  Etruscan  national  goddess  Voltumnia,  and  a new  wife 
was  found  for  the  god  in  the  kindly  Pomona.  Here  we 
see  the  two  represented  accompanied  by  the  attributes  of 
the  autumn  season:  the  wine-skin  and  clusters  of  fruit.  The 
mask  of  the  goddess  is  represented  as  a Hora  of  autumn 
with  long  locks  and  a wreath  upon  her  head.  Before  her 
stands  a fruit-tree,  and  the  yearly  autumn  celebration  on 
the  Aventine  is  indicated  by  the  thyrsus,  torch,  flutes,  cym- 
bals and  tympanum. 

On  the  frieze  of  the  second  cup*)  we  see  the 
masks  of  a Hercules  and  Ceres  as  typical  of  summer.  Of  Pag.  31. 
the  female  head  two  locks  of  hair  only  remain,  which, 
however,  are  artistically  correct;  but  Hercules  and  Ceres,  as 
divinities  of  the  blessings  of  the  country,  shared  a common 
altar  in  Rome,  and  the  torch  and  alabastrum  both  point  to 
the  worship  of  Ceres.  Evander,  who  was  as  legendary  a 
founder  of  Rome  as  Romulus  and  Aeneas,  was  assisted  in 
his  work  by  Hercules,  who  left  his  club  and  drinking-cup 
on  the  altar  of  the  ara  maxima,  which  had  been  erected  to 
him  in  token  of  gratitude  by  Evander.  The  head  of  Her- 
cules, the  lion’s  skin  (as  the  old  emblem  of  the  god  pre- 
sented at  the  time  by  Evander  and  preserved  for  centuries 
on  the  ara  maxima),  the  club,  and  the  drinking-cup,  are  all 
faithfully  represented  on  the  frieze.  A table  in  front  of 
Hercules  bears  loaves  of  bread,  which  also  refer  to  the 
annual  feeding  of  the  people  at  the  ara  maxima,  when, 

*)  The  restoration  of  this  second  cup  has  already  been  taken  in  hand. 
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among  the  distribution  of  other  foodstuffs,  large  loaves  of 
bread  formed  an  important  item. 

Lastly,  winter  is  represented  by  the  masks  of  Fauna 
and  the  Bona  Dea.  Although  both  goddesses  were  practi- 
cally identical,  the  artist,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
at  the  feast  of  the  Bona  Dea  (December  4th)  no  males 
were  allowed  to  be  present,  preferred  to  delineate  two 
female  heads,  each  faithfully  represented  with  short  hair 
falling  into  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  one  as  the  daughter 
of  Faunus,  with  horns  and  Satyr’s  ears,  and  the  other  as 
a mature  goddess,  such  as  the  Roman  matrons  were  accus- 
tomed to  worship. 

The  sacrifices  made  to  Fauna  consisted  of  wine,  which 
was  offered  to  her  in  the  drinking-horn  we  see  behind  the 
mask;  perhaps  with  reference  to  the  legend  that  Faunus 
sought  to  obtain  her  favours  with  the  assistance  of  the 
intoxicating  qualities  of  wine.  Panpipe,  shepherd’s  staff, 
and  basket  of  fruit  are  symbolic  of  her  friendly  attitude 
towards  the  husbandman. 

The  mask  of  the  Bona  Dea  is  placed  beneath  a vine, 
which  was  also  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  in  her  temple. 
The  tympanum,  which  hangs  from  the  tree,  was  considered 
a feminine  instrument,  and  bears  reference  to  the  nature  of 
this  essentially  women’s  celebration. 

Below  the  masks  of  gods  and  goddesses,  which  refer 
to  the  history  of  civilisation  as  represented  by  the  foun- 
dation of  the  “eternal  city”,  a second  row  of  masks  and 
faces  symbolises  the  various  epochs  of  dramatic  poetry. 

The  cycle  commences  on  the  second  bowl  to  the  left, 
Pag.  31.  under  the  head  of  Flercules,  where  we  see  the  mask  of 
Faunus,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  as  the  god 
of  prophecy. 

This  is  followed  by  the  head  of  the  nymph  Carmenta, 
the  mother  of  Evander,  who  announced  her  prophecies  in 
poetical  form,  her  name  being  derived  from  the  word 
carmen,  or  poem.  Tier  head  is  seen  resting  with  an  ecstatic 
expression  in  the  centre  of  the  frieze  on  the  skin  of  the 
sacrificial  animal,  on  which  the  worshippers  in  her  temple 
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were  wont  to  sleep,  in  the  hope  of  thus  being  visited  by 
prophetic  dreams. 

The  missing  head  to  the  right  of  Carmenta  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  been  that  of  Evander,  who  represented 
the  realm  of  legend,  which  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
poetic  spirit  which  governed  the  people,  and  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  true  poetry. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bowl  we  see,  in  the  centre, 

Silenus  of  the  bald  head,  the  representative  of  the  songs 
of  shepherds.  On  one  side  of  the  head  is  seen  the  wine- 
skin, on  the  other  the  ram,  these  being  the  prizes  awarded 
at  the  bucolic  singing  matches. 

A variety  of  the  histrionic  art  which  came  into  vogue 
at  this  time,  a form  of  national  celebration  in  the  open  air, 
in  which  scenes  from  ordinary  life  were  mimicked  and 
greatly  exaggerated  without  the  assistance  of  masks,  is  repre- 
sented to  the  left  of  Silenus  by  the  head  of  the  renowned 
Syrian  actor  Publius.  His  noble  appearance  as  here  shown 
is  in  accordance  with  his  reported  beauty:  the  non-Roman 
beard  and  the  cloth  around  his  head  are  a form  of  Syrian 
headdress. 

A contemporary  form  of  the  mimic  art  is  shown  to  the 
right  of  Silenus  in  the  head  of  Atellane,  named  after  the 
Campanian  town  of  Atella.  This  was  the  farce,  or  bur- 
lesque, and  coarseness  and  stupidity  were  the  characteristics 
of  the  mask  by  which  it  is  symbolised.  Atellane  accordingly 
is  here  represented  on  the  frieze  with  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  swaggerer  and  interminable  chatterbox. 

The  following  more  artistic  forms  of  poesy  are  found  Pag.29. 
on  the  other  bowl. 

Epic  poetry  is  represented  in  the  centre  of  the  frieze 
by  Calliope,  the  chorephea  of  the  Muses,  crowned  with  ivy 
and  with  flowing  hair,  as  described  by  Ovid. 

To  the  left  of  Calliope  we  see  Erato,  the  graceful 
representative  of  theatrical  and  musical  dancing:  above  her 
head  are  the  cymbals,  by  the  tones  of  which  the  movements 
of  the  dance  were  regulated;  her  hair,  as  demanded  by  the 
rules  of  the  terpsichorean  art,  is  bound  back  with  a ribbon. 
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Paracitus,  too,  he  of  "the  bald  head  and  fat  cheeks", 
who  was  so  fond  of  inviting  himself  to  sacrificial  feasts  — 
a permanent  secondary  role  in  ancient  pantomime,  the 
roughly  comic  character  of  which  caused  all  the  rousing 
hilarity  of  the  play  — is  represented  on  the  right  of 
Calliope  by  Bathyllos,  a player  well  known  for  his  grotesquely 
comic  acting.  Above  him  hang  the  flutes,  to  the  music 
of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  dance. 

The  last  epoch  closes  with  four  masks  representing 
Drama,  with  stiff  curly  hair  — the  "onkos"  — Tragedy, 
with  a broad-brimmed  hat  — the  "pentasos"  — and 
Comedy,  with  the  acoustic  mask.  Behind  the  last  is  seen 
a profile  referring  to  the  Satyric  Games,  by  which  the  tra- 
gedy was  always  followed  and  parodied,  this  neutralising 
the  depressing  effect  of  the  latter. 

The  contents  of  these  friezes  may  rightly  be  looked 
upon  as  a didactic  poem,  handed  by  its  author  to  the 
artist  for  reproduction  in  plastic  form;  since  no  antique 
artist  could,  of  his  own  mind,  have  woven  such  a web 
of  legend  and  history. 

Whatever  works  of  art  of  a similar  kind  may  yet  be 
brought  to  light,  these  two  "cups  with  the  ten  masks"  will 
never  be  surpassed,  either  in  beauty  of  embellishment, 
artistic  correctness  of  form,  conceptive  genius,  or  artistic 
and  historical  value. 

Somewhat  allied  to  these  in  the  manner  of  its 
Pag.  28.  embellishment,  though  less  so  in  its  general  appearance, 
is  a bowl-shaped  drinking-vessel,  the  outlines  of  which  are 
of  great  beauty.  Its  artistic  decoration  consists  of  six 
Bacchic  masks  of  surprising  lifelikeness,  and  is  executed 
with  great  cleverness.  The  bearded  Indian  Bacchus,  with 
head-cloth  and  ivy-wreath,  is  easily  recognisable  by  his 
noble  features.  To  the  right  and  left  respectively,  and 

conspicuous  by  their  coarse  profiles,  pointed  ears,  and  hair 
on  end,  are  an  elderly  Satyr,  with  an  amphora  bound 
round  with  cloths,  and  a younger,  with  torch  and  taenia, 
or  consecrated  band. 
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The  central  mask  on  the  other  side  belongs  to  Silenus, 
his  head  bald  on  the  top  and  crowned  with  ivy.  A bearded 
Faun  to  his  right  is  given  the  attributes  of  the  tympanum 
and  straight  and  crooked  flutes;  The  Bacchante  on  the 
left,  with  hair  in  ringlets,  is  accompanied  by  the  thyrsus. 

The  masks  rest  on  two  tightly  drawn  lions’  skins,  the 
clawed  ends  of  which  are  joined  beneath  the  handle. 

These  handles  form  a chimerical  figure,  consisting  of  members 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  elements;  viz:  a ram’s  horns, 
a bird’s  wings,  and  a fish’s  tail. 

Another  perfect  work  of  art,  both  in  respect  of  its  general 
arrangement  and  the  noble  style  of  its  form  and  embell-  Pas-  28. 
ishment,  is  a bowl,  once  more  in  the  shape  of  a cantharos, 
decorated  with  four  masks.  Here  we  again  see  the  bearded 
Indian  Bacchus,  his  noble  head  surrounded  with  the 

Bacchic  mitre,  accompanied  by  his  three  favourite  compan- 
ions, Pan,  Silenus,  and  Marsyas.  It  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take the  mask  of  Pan  to  the  right  of  the  god,  with  his  horns 
and  goat’s  ears,  but  that  to  the  left  we  must  assume  to 
represent  Marsyas,  as,  though  all  characteristic  attributes  are 
here  wanting,  he  would  probably  have  been  chosen  as  a 
companion  of  Bacchus.  On  the  other  side  is  the  head  of 
Silenus,  likewise  bound  round  with  a cloth,  whose  coarse 
features,  as  well  as  those  of  his  comrades,  contrast  sharply 
with  the  fine  face  of  the  god.  Between  these  four  masks 
are  alternate  crossed  pairs  of  thyrsi,  with  musical  instru- 
ments hanging  to  them,  and  branches  of  the  vine  and  ivy. 

The  lower  part  of  the  vessel  is  draped  with  a lion  and 
panther  skin,  compressed  into  innumerable  folds,  which, 
as  in  the  last-mentioned  bowl,  is  attached  by  means  of  the 
claws  below  the  commencement  of  the  handles,  the  latter 
being  formed  of  two  lightly  interwoven  ivy  tendrils,  with 
leaflets  and  corymba,  or  clusters  of  flowers,  rising  in  noble 
curves  and  broadening  out  to  their  attachment  on  the  rim 
of  the  bowl. 

Different  from  these  vessels  is  a delicate  bowl-shaped  Pag.  32 
cup,  resting  on  a graceful  stand,  the  whole  exterior  of 
which  is  gilded,  the  delicate  embossment  of  its  ornamentation 
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standing  ou^from  it  in  silver.  The  pretty  custom  of  the 
ancients  of  decorating,  not  only  themselves,  but  their  drink- 
ing-vessels, with  wreaths,  was  probably  the  motif  of  its 
embellishment,  which  consists  of  two  garlands  of  fruit,  in 
which  the  most  natural-looking  acorns,  ears  of  corn,  poppy- 
heads,  fir-cones,  pomegranates,  as  well  as  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, are  wreathed  in  graceful  curves  round  the  two  sides 
of  the  vessel.  The  broad  ribbon  on  which  the  wreaths 
are  strung  stands  out  from  the  surface  without  any  covering; 
it  is  attached  to  two  crossed  pairs  of  torches  and  thyrsi, 
and  fills  the  empty  spaces  between  the  festoons.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  ribbon,  however,  is  represented  with  great 
fidelity  to  nature,  and  consists  of  the  finest  lime-bast,  such 
as  the  Romans  used  for  binding  their  most  costly  wreaths. 

The  handles  at  the  sides,  supporting  the  two  outstan- 
ding grips,  are  attached  between  the  torches  and  thyrsi. 
The  graceful  lines  and  the  artistic  beauty  of  its  ornamen- 
tation invest  this  cup  with  an  effect  of  delicacy  and  nobility 
not  to  be  described. 

Another  deep  bowl,  with  a broad  low  foot,  is  known 
Pag.  32.  from  its  decoration  as  the  “laurel  cup”;  its  upper  edge  is 
embellished  with  a narrow  twisted  fillet.  This  is  gilded, 
as  are  also  the  heavily  embossed  laurel-branches,  the  latter 
being  wonderfully  true  to  nature.  The  ends  of  one  pair 
are  crossed  above,  the  branches  pointing  downwards  and 
increasing  in  breadth  until  they  meet  the  tips  of  the  pair 
on  the  other  side,  thus  artistically,  uniformly,  and  grace- 
fully  covering  the  entire  exterior  of  this  magnificent  vessel. 

Another  drinking-vessel  belongs  by  its  form  and  the 
Pag.  34  nature  of  its  decoration  to  the  so-called  Megarian  bowls, 
the  peculiarity  of  which  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  had 
neither  handles  nor  feet.  They  could  therefore  only  rest 
inverted  on  the  table,  and  when  filled  the  guest  was  always 
compelled  to  empty  them  before  putting  them  down;  a 
custom  which  in  ancient  times  gave  the  Megarians  the 
reputation  of  being  immoderate  drinkers.  The  ornamen- 
tation of  the  lower  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  bowl  repre- 
sents in  bas-relief  a quinquefoliate  calyx,  from  which  rise 
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three  acanthus-leaves  and  three  reed-heads,  dividing  the 
space  into  six  panels,  each  filled  by  a geometrically  arranged 
spray  of  flowers,  round  which  butterflies  and  birds 
hover.  A taste  for  collecting  is  shown  by  these  foreign 
vessels  in  their  Roman  proprietor,  who  later  had  handles 
and  stands  attached  to  them  to  make  them  more  suitable 
for  use. 

The  same  taste  for  collecting  is  evidenced  in  two 
curious  vessels  in  the  shape  of  tall  goblets,  a form  which  Pag.33. 
has  no  counterpart  among  antique  metal-ware,  and  was  pro- 
bably copied  from  glass  goblets  such  as  are  found  in  Ger- 
rnano-Roman  tombs.  The  smaller  of  these  two  vessels  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  only  the  fragments  of  a frieze  of 
animal  figures  being  discovered.  It  was  found  possible, 
however,  to  completely  restore  the  larger.  Its  embossed 
exterior  consists  of  alternate  convex  rings  of  silver,  and 
flatter  golden  surfaces  with  golden  ornamentation.  One 
such  golden  surface,  rising  from  the  foot  of  the  vessel, 
bears  arabesques  of  plants,  some  of  the  blossoms  containing 
animal  figures.  Above  this  two  convex  silver  rings  enclose 
a narrow  band  of  gold  with  a laurel  border.  Next  comes 
the  main  frieze,  on  which  three  pairs  of  animals  are 
represented,  a bull  with  its  head  lowered  receiving  the 
attack  of  a lion,  a dog  holding  a boar  at  bay,  and  finally 
another  dog  seizing  a boar  by  the  nape  of  its  neck.  Close 
under  the  rim  of  the  vessel  comes  once  again  a small  band 
of  gold  embellished  with  a wavy  design.  The  flower 
ornamentation  is  produced  with  a stamp  from  the  outside,  but 
the  animals  are  embossed  in  bas-relief  and  similarly  outlined. 

The  elaboration  and  treatment  of  this  vessel  are  un- 
doubtedly copied  from  earlier  Archaic  works  of  art;  though 
quite  in  accord  with  the  treatment  of  other  Greek  vessels 
of  high  antiquity,  there  is  however,  nothing  Archaic  in  the 
delineation  of  the  animals,  and  single  details,  as  for  instance 
the  ornamental  girth-strap  round  the  bull,  show  a knowledge 
of  the  Roman  bull-fights. 

The  Hildesheim  treasure-trove  is  well  known  to  be 
rich  in  magnificent  and  artistic  cups  and  bowls;  it  was  left 
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to  the  work  of  restoration  to  show  that  vessels  of  a simple 
form  also,  and  more  suitable  to  daily  use,  were  not  wanting. 

Innumerable  fragments  were  put  together  in  the  resto- 
ration of  two  cups  of  delicate  contour.  These  are  cast  in 
the  form  of  half  an  egg  resting  on  a flat  stand,  and  are 
without  any  ornamentation  except  for  a narrow  gilded 
wreath  of  leaves  running  round  the  cups  close  under  the 
outside  rim  between  two  chains  of  beads.  The  weight 
marked  under  the  stand  of  one  of  these  cups  is  eight  times 
that  of  a single  specimen,  whence  we  may  infer  that  they 
were  originally  eight  in  number. 

In  another  incomplete  series  of  cups  we  see  the  late 
descendants  of  those  Grecian  drinking-vessels  which  were 
produced  in  such  quantities  in  the  6th — 4th  centuries  B.  C. 
by  the  Athenian  potters.  Not  only  their  form  but  their 
ivy-decoration  has  been  copied,  the  latter  consisting  of 
branches  engraved  in  niello  and  stretching  round  the  whole 
exterior  of  these  cast-silver  vessels. 

A solitary  specimen  of  what  were  originally  three  cups 
of  hammered  work  remains  in  a small  drinking-vessel,  of 
which  the  exterior  is  decorated  with  large  protuberances, 
representing  the  simplest  form  of  embossed  decoration. 

The  drinking-vessels  include  also  two  beautiful  ladles 
consisting  of  small  and  deeply  rounded  bowls.  The  handle 
of  one  of  these  is  formed  by  two  thick  stems  of  ivy  with 
numerous  leaves  and  corymba;  it  divides  at  the  base  and 
lies  for  some  distance  horizontally  along  the  rim  of  the 
bowl,  while  at  the  upper  end  it  bends  over,  enabling  it  to 
be  easily  held  by  the  first  finger.  The  effect  of  the  natu- 
ralistic taste  shown  in  this  handle  is  increased  by  contrast 
with  the  straight  and  geometrical  form  of  that  of  the  com- 
panion vessel. 

The  table  was  restored  from  a number  of  fragments 
and  consists  of  a round  plate  resting  on  three  very  long 
and  thin  Hermes,  tapering  off  to  the  lower  end  and  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  narrow  bars  crossing  in  the 
centre.  The  perfectly  plain  table-top  originally  boasted  two 
handles.  A characteristic  peculiarity  is  a double  rim  or 
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ridge  running  round  the  edge  both  above  and  below.  The 
lower  ridge  is  deeper  and  was  intended  to  hold  together  the 
rounded  tops  of  the  legs  and  so  prevent  the  latter  from 
collapsing.  By  a very  simple  but  cunning  device  the  legs 
of  the  table  are  made  collapsible  at  will. 

The  Hermes  of  which  they  are  formed  have  noble 
heads  crowned  with  ivy  and  taenia,  the  beard  and  hair 
being  gilded.  The  grooved  shafts  were  of  sheet-silver  and 
filled  with  a composition;  they  terminate  below  in  sandalled 
feet,  the  toe-pieces  and  straps  being  likewise  gilded. 

Of  a candelabrum  unfortunately  only  the  magnificent 
base  was  found  in  good  condition,  together  with  the  plate-  Pag.  37. 
shaped  top  which  was  destined  to  receive  the  lamp.  The 
shaft  and  drum  were  entirely  destroyed,  neither  was  there 
any  sign  of  the  lamp.  It  was,  however,  found  possible  to 
restore  the  slender  grooved  shaft  and  the  richly  articulated 
drum  from  bronze  Pompeiian  candelabra,  and  from  two 
specimens  found  at  Boscoreale. 

The  three  couchant  lions’  claws  on  which  the  base 
rests  are  curved  both  outwards  and  inwards,  and  give  the 
Hildesheim  candelabrum  a very  elastic  appearance.  Though 
the  combination  of  the  feet  of  animals  with  plant-like  de- 
coration may  be  rivalled  by  that  of  other  candelabra,  the 
embellishment  here  has  a much  richer  effect  from  the  ad- 
dition of  three  winged  busts  of  sphinxes  which  emerge  from 
the  leaf-work.  The  lions’  legs  resting  on  the  ground  are 
also  peculiar  to  this  candelabrum,  and  may  have  supplied 
the  artist  with  the  idea  of  the  couched  sphinxes. 

A small  and  graceful  tripod,  such  as  was  used  in  an- 
cient times  for  supporting  the  lamp  on  the  table,  or  for  Pag.36. 
the  better  setting-off  of  some  specially  gorgeous  drinking- 
vessel,  was  likewise  restored  from  its  fragments. 

Its  small  curved  legs  consist  of  dogs’  claws,  above 
which  three  trunks  of  birds  terminate  in  human  heads. 

These  have  wedge-shaped  Egyptian  beards  and  are  crowned 
with  tall  mitres,  from  each  of  which  rise  the  Urseus  and 
the  disc  of  the  sun. 
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Pag.  35. 


Pag.  39. 
No.  24. 


Pag.  39. 
No.  23. 


Pag.  40. 


Pag.  41. 
No.  12. 


Pag.  42. 


Pag.  43. 


The  Hildesheim  treasure  contains  nine  long-shaped 
shallow  plates,  of  three  different  kinds. 

The  three  specimens  of  the  first  set,  with  their  sides 
rounded  in  graceful  curves,  are  oval  in  form,  and  without 
any  embellishment  except  for  two  small  delicate  handles. 

The  hollow  portion  of  the  plates  of  the  second  kind 
are  in  the  form  of  an  oblong,  of  which  the  ends  are  bent 
over  and  form  handles  with  curved  edges.  The  surfaces 
of  these  handles  are  embellished  with  light  reliefs,  each 
representing  three  ducks  swimming  and  diving  among  the 
waves. 

In  its  general  form  the  third  kind  is  somewhat  similar 
to  these  duck-plates.  The  hollow  portion  is,  however,  no 
longer  rectilinear  at  the  ends,  but  rounded,  and  heart- 
shaped  in  the  centre.  The  outer  edges  of  the  handles  are 
more  richly  curved,  and  embellished  with  delicate  stems 
and  leaves,  though  their  ornamentation  is  simpler  than  that 
of  the  preceding  series  of  plates. 

Besides  this  triple  series  of  plates  three  sets  of  bowls 
were  discovered,  each  again  consisting  of  three  specimens, 
all  allied  in  form  that  of  a low  rounded  calyx,  with  a 
vertical  rim  termination.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  used 
for  serving  liquid  food. 

Eggs  were  brought  to  table  in  a round  dish  of  peculiar 
shape,  round  whose  edge,  which  gradually  rises  to  a height 
of  6 cm,  we  find  twelve  egg-shaped  depressions.  The  centre 
is  embellished  with  light  but  carefully  executed  engraving, 
and  contained  the  garnishing  appropriate  to  the  consumption 
of  the  eggs.  Traces  of  soldering  at  one  side  shows  that 
the  plate  once  boasted  a strong  handle. 

Four  round  and  somewhat  deep  vessels,  with  strong 
handles  attached  to  the  upper  rim,  recall  in  their  form  an- 
tique bronze  ladles  such  as  were  used  for  cooking  purposes. 
These  handles  are  beautifully  decorated  and  their  attachment 
to  the  vessel  itself  is  in  the  form  of  the  heads  of  aquatic 
birds  with  long  beaks.  A similar  object  in  the  form  of  a 
stewpan  is  without  any  embellishment. 
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Of  flat  round  plates  the  collection  contains  six  specimens. 

Two  of  these,  which  are  without  decoration,  are  by  far  the 
largest  in  diameter;  of  the  others  three  are  richly  embell-  Pag.  44. 
ished,  while  the  fourth  has  been  so  much  damaged  that  only 
a smooth  surface  remains.  The  decoration  of  these  three 
plates  consists  of  a gilded  border  embellished  with  beautiful 
ornamentation  in  high  relief.  Acanthus  tendrils  curve  grace- 
fully out  from  the  delicate  wavy  lines  of  the  ornamentation, 
and  bear  numerous  blossoms;  into  these  fly  insects,  which 
in  their  turn  are  snapped  up  by  birds.  Between  these, 
small  animals  are  seen  half-rising  out  of  larger  fantastic 
flowers. 

The  largest  dish  the  treasure  contained  was  also  en- 
tirely restored  from  the  fragments  discovered.  The  hollowed 
portion  is  long  and  trough-shaped,  with  plain  horizontal  Pag.  43. 
plates  at  the  ends  for  handles.  The  deep  grooving  in  the 
interior  proves  it  to  have  been  used  for  serving  up  fish 
or  asparagus,  the  overplus  of  water  running  off  into  the 
depressions,  a difficulty  met  in  modern  times  by  using 
plates  containing  an  interior  perforated  bottom. 

A shallow  and  graceful  vessel  resting  on  three  animals’ 
feet,  its  exterior  embellished  with  a border  of  laurel-leaves  Pag.  41. 
in  niello  running  round  it  horizontally  between  two  rows 
of  egg-moulding,  is  supposed  to  have  acted  as  a salt-cellar. 

A specially  graceful  and  handy  water-jug  was  used 
for  sprinkling  the  hands.  This  was  also  restored  to  its 
pristine  condition  of  beauty  from  fragments,  and  is  decorated  Pag  45. 
with  naturally  executed  maple-leaves,  of  which  the  larger  and 
more  highly  embossed  were  left  in  their  silver  colour, 
while  those  more  in  the  background  are  in  lower  relief 
and  finely  gilded.  The  base  of  the  handle  is  covered  by 
the  mask  of  a youthful  Pan,  the  handle  itself  being  formed 
of  two  ivy  tendrils  with  a thyrsus;  at  the  apex  a small  leaf 
curls  upwards,  forming  a rest  for  the  thumb,  while  beneath 
it  is  a small  panther's  head. 

The  main  portion  of  these  valuable  objects  undoubtedly 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  a period 
when  Roman  art  was  at  its  zenith.  In  settling  on  this  time 
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of  origin,  students  were  assisted  by  comparison  with  the 
works  of  art  of  the  Augustan  period.  Only  a small  number 
of  the  vessels  appear  to  have  been  of  non-Roman  origin, 
and  to  have  been  executed  in  Gaul. 

About  one-half  the  objects  discovered  bear  inscriptions, 
giving  the  weight  of  single  pieces  and  the  number  properly 
belonging  to  the  set;  sometimes  also  names,  possibly  those 
of  the  proprietors. 

To  this  day,  however,  no  investigations  have  offered 
us  any  definite  information  as  to  the  adventures  of  the  treasure 
before  it  was  buried.  Although  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  was  brought  into  Germania  during  the  Roman  wars 
which  were  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  it  yet 
remains  to  be  discovered  whether  it  represents  the  table- 
silver  of  a Roman  general  — perhaps  of  Germanicus  or 
Varus  — who  buried  it  in  the  ground  to  prevent  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Barbarians,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
booty  buried  by  the  Germans.  It  is  suggested  again  that 
it  may  be  booty  captured  in  Varus's  battle,  and  dedicated 
by  the  victors  to  a Germanic  sanctuary  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  its  place  of  discovery*),  and  later  entrusted  to  the 
earth  through  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 

Thus,  by  a fortunate  accident,  a treasure  of  art  was 
brought  to  light  which  now  forms  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  Berlin  Museum. 

This  gift  of  the  soil  of  Hildesheim  maintains  the  first 
place  for  beauty  and  artistic  value  among  all  the  collections 
of  antique  silver  that  the  earth  has  as  yet  given  up. 

It  was  this  reason  also  which  induced  the  Province  of 
Pag.  46.  Hanover  to  present  the  German  Crown  Prince  with  artistic 
reproductions  of  these  beautiful  vessels  on  the  day  of  his 
marriage. 


*)  This  supposition  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Prof.  Prell,  who  in  one 
of  his  beautiful  frescoes  in  the  Hildesheim  town -hall  represents  Arminius 
returning  from  his  victorious  campaign,  and  presenting  the  captured  treasure  to 
the  priests  in  the  holy  grove. 
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Ill,  Blume.  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No.  2. 


Tli.  Blutne,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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Tli,  Blume,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No. 


No.  5. 


Tb.  Blume,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No.  38. 


Th.  Blume,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No.  7. 


No.  6. 


['ll.  Blume,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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COMEDY  FAUNUS  DRAMA  FADES  TRAGEDY 


Th.  Blume,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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ERATO  VERTXTMNUS  GALLIOPE  POMONA  BATHYDLOS 


No.  8. 


Th.  Blume,  Goldsmith 
llildeslieim. 
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FAUN US  HERCULES  OARMENTA  CERES  EVANDEE 


TERMINUS 


Frieze  of  Cup  No.  8 a. 


Th.  Blume,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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PUBLIUS  FAUNA  SILENUS  BONA  DEA  ATELLANE 


No.  9. 


No.  10. 


Th.  Blurae,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No.  29. 


Th.  Blume,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim . 
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No.  11. 


No.  11. 


Th.  Btome,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No.  36. 


No.  31. 


h.  Blume,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No.  18.  No.  19. 


No.  28. 


Th.  Blume,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No.  25. 


Tli.  Blumc,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No.  26. 


Th.  Blume.  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No.  23. 


No.  24. 


Th.  Blurne,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No.  33. 


No.  34. 


No.  35. 


Th.  Blume,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No.  12. 


No.  22. 


Tli.  Blume,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No.  14. 


No.  15. 


No.  16. 


Tli.  Tiluvne,  Goldsmith 
Hildeslieim. 
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No.  17. 


No.  32. 


No.  37. 


Th.  Blume,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No.  30. 


No.  30. 


Th.  Blume,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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No.  27. 


Th.  Illume,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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THE  SILVERTREASURE  TROVE  OF  HILDESHEiM 
AS 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  PROVINCE  OF  HANNOVER 

TO  THE 

GERMAN  CROWN  PRINCE  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS  MARRIAGE 

ON  JUNE  6ft,  1905. 


ft,  Biurae,  Goldsmith 
Hildesheim. 
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Dimensions  of  the  Hildesheim  Treasure- 
Trove. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 


Minerva  Bowl 
Hercules  Bowl 
Atys  Bowl 
Cybele  Bowl . 
Large  Cratera 
Cup  adorned  w 


th  4 Masks 
6 „ 

10  „ 

Garlands 
Laurel-branches 
Vine-tendrils  . 

Egg-dish  . . 

Salt-cellar  . . 

Ladle,  the  handle  with  Water-plants 
v 1,  » Ivy 

„ „ „ „ Bows 

„ „ „ » Palm -leaves 

Ladle  (Scoop),  the  handle  with  Palm- 
leaves  . . . 

Ladle  (Scoop),  the  handle  with  Vine- 

branches  

Cup,  with  Ivy,  small 

>/  ,/  „ larger  .... 

„ „ Claws  of  Animals  . . 

Plate,  rectangular,  with  Flowers  . 

,,  „ Ducks  . 

Candelabrum 

Folding  Tripod 

Pitcher ' 

Small  Tripod 

Tankard,  with  animal  Figures 
Plate,  with  richly  decorated  Border 
Smooth,  egg-shaped  Cup  . 

Ladle,  with  smooth  Handle 
Bowl,  with  smooth  slopingSides, small 
Bowl,  with  smooth  sloping  Sides, 

medium  size 

Bowl,  with  smooth  sloping  Sides,  large 
Oval  Dish,  with  2 Handles  . . . 

Rectangular  Dish,  with  Chamfering 
Large  Cantharos 


Height 

3.14 
9 34 

i> 

l,57 

14,82 

4,63 

V 

4,87 

3^31 

3,93 

2,73 

2.14 
1,96 
3^14 

3.14 
2,73 
9 73 


Diameter 

without 
Handle 
9,82 

8.33 
7,41 
7,41 

15,21 
4,1 

5,65 
5,65 
4,87 
6^04 
5,65 
10,53 

3.33 
6,04 
5,46 
6,04 
4,71 


l,18 

1.57 
2,14 
2,34 
0,58 
0,58 

37,00 

27,71 

8.58 

6,00 

14,05 
0,78 
3,93 
2,34 
1 1 84 


with  Handle 
12,48 


15,60 

6,63 

7,41 

8,58 

7,21 

7 86 


11,31 

10,92 

12,88 

9,42 


1,18  3,14  4,32  height 


3.24 
2,93 
4*52 
4,87 
5,46 
5,65 
9,42 

14^64 

4,32 

3^31 

6.24 
11,79 

4,32 
6^24 
3 93 


4,32  height 

- 

5, 27 

10,53 

9,77 

of  the  Base 
of  the  Top 
10,53  height 


11,79 


1,88  3,53 

2,84  5,86 

0,39  7 02/3  32  8,97 

2,93  20, e8  1 1 1 ,79  Breadth 

20,29  I 13,66  | 20,87 

Dimens;ons  to  decimal  points  in  inches. 
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